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* AST Sunday eve- 
ning,” said 
John F.-X. 

Markham, 

New York’s district at¬ 
torney, when he and 
Mr. Philo Vance and 
I had settled our¬ 
selves in the lounge- 
room of the Stuy- 
vesant Club, “you 
mentioned the Murri- 
Bonmartini case. 

“A curious thing, 
but the case was men¬ 
tioned in court last 
Thursday — the de¬ 
fending attorney for 
Freeman waxed rather 
eloquent over the af¬ 
fair, and I have a 
feeling he was using 
it as a club with 
which to batter me 
over the head.” The 
district attorney 
smiled ironically. “I’ve 
forgotten the details 
of the case.” 

Vance lighted one 
of his Regie cigarets 
and smoked a while 
in silence, his dolicho¬ 
cephalic brow puckered as if he were 
making an effort to adjust his memory. 

The Murri-Bonmartini tragedy had 
come up in conversation at the club 
the preceding Sunday, but the hour 
had grown late and Markham had had 
work to do. Tonight Vance told us the story of that 
astounding crime and its more astounding consequences. 


T ue Murri-Bonmartini case (said Vance, with an ani¬ 
mation that startled me) was one of the greatest 
miscarriages of justice in modern times. It was a 
cause celehre comparable only with the Dreyfus affair. 

No more sensational trial was ever held in Europe, 
and surely no more violent prejudice was ever shown 
against any defendants than was exhibited in this 
trial. 

As you remember, the trial aroused a storm of indig¬ 
nation that swept over all Europe. 

The most glitterin’ lights in literature, science and 
politics leaped to the defense of the victims. Karl 
Federn, the great German essayist, wrote an entire 
book on the proceedings, which has been translated 
into practically every European language; and it con¬ 
tains introductions by such men as Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson, Guglielmo Ferrero, and Gabriel Seailles. 

You may recall that Mark Twain and William Dean 
Howells planned an American and English edition of 
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GJLirida was condemned 
entirely on vague sus' 
picions and rumors. 


the book; and the French Law Society—the Jeune 
Barreau —held various meetings of protest at which 
Anatole France, Charles Gide, Louis Havet and similar 
luminaries exuded eloquent parts of speech. 

A whole literature has sprung up around this famous 
case, the results of which have brought about many 
changes in the criminal procedure of various nations. 

The crime itself was a most morbidly fascinatin’ one. 
And I must say that the victim was rather in need of 
killin’, don’t y’know. Few women ever have suffered 
at a husband’s hands as intolerably as the young and 
talented Countess Bonmartini suffered at the hands of 
her indecent spouse. Her life was a most distressin’ 
martyrdom; and when the swaggering and wholly 
vicious Count Bonmartini was found stabbed to death 
in his apartment it appeared to be a blessing to the 
world in general and to the young countess in par¬ 
ticular. 

B ut alas! it was no blessing—it was a kind of aug¬ 
mented tragedy. For not only was the countess 
herself accused of the crime, but her brother, her 
lover, her maid, her uncle and three friends were 
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lasting passion. But her par¬ 
ents frowned upon a marriage 
between them because of the 
great disparity in their ages; 
and Doctor Secchi was politely 
but firmly requested to dis¬ 
continue his wooing. 

Linda was broken-hearted, 
but in 1892 she met the young 
Count Francesco Bonmartini, 
and Doctor Secchi was tempo¬ 
rarily shelved. In June, 1892, 
her engagement to the young 
nobleman was announced, and 
a few months later he led her 
triumphantly to the hymeneal 
altar. 

The marriage from the start 
was, I weep to say, a failure. 
Bonmartini was decidedly not 
a nice man, Markham. He 
was crude and vulgar—a 
boaster and a cad, possessed 
of an inordinate vanity, and 
a dashing Don Juan in the 
demimonde. Moreover, he 
was addicted to telling flow¬ 
ery and amorous tales of his 
conquests, which, as you may 
imagine, shocked his young 
wife. 


all dragged to the bastile. Eight arrests for one mur¬ 
der! A bit thick, what? 

Not that any one of them wasn’t morally justified 
in translating the count into the Beyond; but really, 
y’know, eight people can’t wield one dagger. The as¬ 
toundin’ part of it was that five of ’em were convicted— 
four of whom were obviously innocent. And the actual 
perpetrator of the deed should have been placed in an 
asylum. It was all very sad and very terrible. But 
criminal and legal history was in the making . . . 

The circumstances leading up to the Bonmartini crime 
were both tragic and remarkable. Augusto Murri was 
a well-known physician and the professor of anatomy 
at the famous old University of Bologna. His daughter 
Theodolinda—the cause of all the trouble—was born 
in 1871; and her brother, Tullio, put in an appearance 
on this earth three years later. 

They were both brought up according to the strict 
tenets of Catholicism by their mother, but, in pursuance 
of the wishes of the father, Linda was given a far more 
liberal education than is usual in such families. She 
became well versed in Latin and Greek; she spoke 
several languages, and for many years was a keen 
student of the great classical writers. 

When Linda was still a young girl she met one of 
her father’s pupils and assistants, a Doctor Carlo Secchi, 
for whom she developed, as the saying goes, a deep and 


The marriage would have gone on the rocks at an 
early date had it not been for the birth of two children 
—a daughter, named Maria, in 1894, and a son, Ninetto, 
two years later. 

After the birth of the second child, Linda’s health 
went to pieces. She was a sensitive and delicate woman, 
and her weakened physical condition accentuated her 
already strong repugnance toward her philanderin’ 
spouse. Against her doctor’s orders she insisted upon 
nursing Ninetto, and in 1897 she went through a severe 
attack of typhoid fever followed by pneumonia. 

T he following year there was a complete estrange¬ 
ment between her and her husband; and from 
certain passages in Bonmartini’s diary, as well as from 
letters which she wrote to Doctor Negri, the gynecolo¬ 
gist who attended her, we learn that she was—as our 
grandparents would say—a wife in name only. 

In 1898 Linda again met Doctor Secchi, at the house 
of the Marchesa Rusconi, and while there may have 
been certain flutterings in her heart at the sight of the 
object of her girlish passion, she maintained a discreet 
and uncorrupted matronhood. However, in December 
of the same year she suggested a divorce to her hus¬ 
band, but got nowhere with him. He was as stubborn 
as he was indecent . . . Most distressin’. 

Entries in Bonmartini’s diary give us a vivid picture 
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of the inferno in which this unhappy woman was living. 
The young count, who, notwithstanding his great 
wealth, was extremely penurious, began to reproach 
Linda for her extravagances. He even objected to her 
doctor’s bills, and criticized her severely for taking a 
trip to the Riviera—which, by the bye, was paid for by 
her father. 

At the same time Bonmartini developed a deep-seated 
bitterness for Professor Murri. He resented his father- 
in-law’s intellectual superiority, and, after expressing a 
wish to study medicine, asked the old professor to assist 
him in obtaining the necessary permission for entry at 
the university without a Gymnasium degree. 

But the elder Murri declined the request—and rightly. 
Nevertheless, Bonmartini succeeded in his ambition 
through the influence of friends, and studied first in 
Camerino and then at Bologna. But he never forgave 
his father-in-law. 

I n 1899 a judicial separation was agreed upon between 
him and Linda. She was to receive each year for her¬ 
self and her children five thousand lire—a thousand 
dollars—in addition to the interest on her marriage 
dowry. 

Bonmartini swelled out his chest for what he regarded 
as an act of great generosity on his part, and consoled 
himself for his marital misfortunes by a series of sordid 
amatory affairs. 

Linda—poor gal—had, in the meantime, again met 
Doctor Secchi at the house of the Marchesa Rusconi. 
She then began to realize that her sentiments for Doc¬ 
tor Secchi were not entirely Platonic; and there can be 
little doubt that in 1900 the doctor became her lover. 

Later in the same year 
the lady’s health again 
declined, and a carbon par¬ 
ticle, which had lodged in 
her eye, made necessary 
several surgical opera¬ 
tions. 

During the trial, the 
prosecution stated that 
Linda constantly com¬ 
plained about her health 
and posed as a martyr. 

But this is certainly not 
borne out by her letters, 
which reveal a most ex¬ 
emplary patience and 
fortitude of character . . . 

Y’know, Markham, even an 
incorrigible cynic like my¬ 
self cannot help sympa¬ 
thizin’ with her. 

In the meantime, Bon¬ 
martini, having taken his 
M. D. degree, importuned 
his father-in-law to ap¬ 
point him his chief assist¬ 
ant. Naturally, the old 
professor refused this pre¬ 
posterous request; and 
there came a final break 
between him and his son- 
in-law. 

Bonmartini had con¬ 
stantly pleaded for a rec¬ 
onciliation with his wife, and took advantage of her 
devotion to her children to force her to resume the 
marital relationship. 

In 1902, when Linda had to undergo another operation 
on her eye in Zurich, the young coureur des filles made 
a legal demand for the custody of the children. Half- 
crazed with fear, and suffering agonies as the result of 
her operation, Linda finally agreed to a reconcilia¬ 
tion, notwithstanding her father’s protests. Curiously 
enough, her brother Tullio expressed himself as being 
in favor of her decision. 

As you may recall, during the trial the prosecuting 
attorney declared that the only reason she desired the 
reconciliation was to lure her husband to his death. Ah, 
welladay ... I have studied the case pretty carefully: 


I have read the lady’s letters and the husband’s diary, 
and I assure you, Markham old dear, that no such 
sanguinary notion dictated her action. 

Finally, however, an agreement was reached between 
the two. Bonmartini—in the eyes of the world—was to 
live with Linda, but one of the stipulations of the pact 
was that he was not to enter her rooms except in case 
of the sickness of one of the children. 

It was further agreed that both parties were to main¬ 
tain their complete personal freedom. This arrange¬ 
ment was sworn to in all solemnity in the presence of 
Cardinal Svampa in Bologna. 

Linda enlarged her apartment at the Palazzo Bisteghi 
by renting an additional suite of rooms for her husband. 
Bonmartini insisted that she discharge her entire 
domestic staff—which she dutifully did. She engaged 
as chambermaid a seamstress named Rosina Bonetti, 
who had been Tullio’s sweetheart. 

It was quite obvious, don’t y’know, that Linda’s new 
domestic arrangements with her husband would prove 
neither permanent nor happy. 

The diary of this strange johnny is a most amazin’ 
document. The mentality of a man who would go to 
almost any lengths to force his wife to live under the 
same roof with him, merely so that he could vent his 
hatred and spite on her, furnishes enough abnormal 
material to equip a whole school of modern psycholo¬ 
gists. 

He gloated insanely over any little torture that he 
could invent; and his refined cruelty in playing upon 
his wife’s love for her children stamped him not only as 
a fiend but as a lunatic whose internment in an asylum 
would have been the only possible solution to the ap¬ 
palling tragedy of Linda’s 
life. 

Bonmartini had never 
abandoned the idea of be¬ 
coming Professor Murri’s 
assistant, and now he 
threatened to put the chil¬ 
dren in a convent unless he 
was appointed to the post. 
Tullio endeavored to per¬ 
suade his father to meet 
this demand, and Linda 
herself, in desperation, 
pleaded with him. 

Finally Professor Murri 
decided to put an end to 
his daughter’s unhappiness 
by demanding a divorce. 
Heaven, so to speak, knows 
there was enough evidence 
against Bonmartini. 

But Tullio—now incensed 
beyond endurance — de¬ 
cided to take the whole 
matter into his own hands. 
Stout fella, but dashed 
misguided ... He was 
twenty-eight years old, an 
idealistic dreamer, and 
had made something of a 
reputation for himself as 
a political writer of ad¬ 
vanced radical tendencies. 
He was hot-tempered and 
dangerous when aroused, but kind and generous, and 
devoted to his sister. 

At first he had been inclined to minimize Bonmartini’s 
vices and had been instrumental in bringing about the 
reconciliation between his sister and her husband. Now, 
however, the misery of Linda’s life and her pre¬ 
carious state of health filled him with agonies of self- 
reproach. 

In this state of remorse and Messianic exaltation, he 
came to the conclusion that Bonmartini’s death was the 
only solution of the problem. So he went to Doctor 
Secchi, whose relations with Linda he knew, and asked 
for some poison—preferably curare. 

Secchi explained to him the absurdity of his plan, 
and pointed out the impracticability of using curare. 
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years since 
mortalized 
the-Subway. 

Great White Way has changed 
of the Roaring Forties begins where O. Henry's 
Broadway ended. 

Its people have changed. They speak a new 
lingo. They would be strangers to O. Henry. 
But the Broadway of 1929 has found a historian, 
a reporter who weaves into stories of today's 
Broadway all the magic, all the charm, all the 
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Read his story of “Madame La Gimp" in 
this issue and "Dark Dolores" in November. 
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but Tullio was not to be pacified or 
put off. He made insistent demands 
upon the physician, and finally, to quiet 
the rash young man, Secchi sent him a 
hypodermic syringe, at the same time 
writing to Linda warning her against 
Tullio’s state of mind. 

He asked her to do everything in her 
power to prevent a meeting between 
Tullio and Bonmartini. Professor Murri 
and also Signora Murri wrote to friends 
requesting them to watch Tullio, although 
they feared nothing worse than that he 
would give his brother-in-law a severe 
thrashing. 

In July, 1902, Linda had again been 
in Zurich for an operation. On her re¬ 
turn she suffered a nervous prostration. 
The prosecution claimed that she had 
pretended this illness in order to in¬ 
flame further her brother’s murderous 
passion. 

Bonmartini now, by threats of vio¬ 
lence, forced Linda to spend the summer 
with him in Venice. Tullio learned of 
this move, and in August, when Bon¬ 
martini had gone away on a trip, he 
himself went to Venice and procured the 
key to the Bologna apartment from 
Linda’s maid—his former sweetheart. 

O n August twenty-eighth Bonmartini 
came to Bologna to pay the rent 
of the apartment; and for several days 
Linda was without news of him. She 
suspected that her husband was merely 
indulging in another of his amorous 
adventures. 

But on September second Bonmartini’s 
murdered body was discovered in the 
Bologna apartment. Several bits of 
dainty lingerie were found in the room, 
and also a billet-doux from a notorious 
demimondaine making an appointment 
for August twenty-ninth. 

Soon, however, several fresh discov¬ 
eries shunted the investigation to quite 
different lines. Moreover, on the same 
floor as the Bonmartini apartment was 
a small empty flat which had been oc¬ 
cupied by Doctor Secchi; and the rumor 
spread that he had been Linda’s para¬ 
mour. 

On hearing of her husband’s death 
Linda returned from Venice, but her 
family immediately decided to send her 
and the children to Switzerland; and 
two days after the discovery of the mur¬ 
der she and Tullio left for Zurich. 

In the meantime, as a result of the 
knowledge that Linda had been guilty 
of breaking the Seventh Commandment, 
there came about a terrific revulsion of 
public feeling. The editor of a clerical 
paper, Avvenire d’Italia, who had always 
been a bitter personal enemy of Pro¬ 
fessor Murri’s, at once began a campaign 
of persecution and slander against the 
entire Murri family. 

The investigation into the crime was 
at first carried on by Judge Tinti; but 
because of his humane and conciliatory 
methods Bonmartini’s family succeeded 
in having the case transferred to Judge 
Stanzani, whose fanatical hatred of the 
Murris was a recognized political fact. 

Surely you recall, Markham, how this 
noble representative of law and justice 
collected all the documents tending to 
prove the innocence of some of the de¬ 
fendants and to mitigate the guilt of 
others, and sealed them in a box—that 
famous Cassa Num'ero 4 —so that no one, 
not even the Appellate Court, could have 
access to them. 

Tullio had confessed the murder to 
Linda while in Zurich, and when the 
investigation turned against Linda her¬ 
self she returned to Bologna, where she 
was arrested on September 14th, 1902. 

To Stanzani Linda’s guilt was a fore¬ 
gone conclusion, though it was not so 


easy to produce proof. And his treat¬ 
ment of the prisoners is one of the dark¬ 
est blots on modern judicial procedure. 

The methods employed by the Italian 
reincarnation of Judge Jeffreys would 
have been shunned by Torquemada him¬ 
self. Tullio was kept in prison for thir¬ 
teen months without being allowed to 
see or speak to a human being except 
the examining magistrate. He was per¬ 
mitted neither books nor paper and pen¬ 
cil. When it was discovered that he was 
amusing himself by feeding the sparrows 
from his window, the upliftin’ Stanzani 
had his cell window boarded up. 

Linda, against whom no case had yet 
been made out, fared even worse. For 
seven months she was not allowed to 
leave her cell, nor was she permitted to 
open a window. 

As you know, the winter months in 
northern Italy are cold, and, during the 
entire winter, she was denied a fire or 
even a coat or a blanket. Only in April, 
when the police surgeon informed Stan¬ 
zani that Linda’s life was in danger, 
was she given an extra cover. 

For eight months she was not allowed 
to see any member of her family, and 
was deprived of any news whatever of 
her children. When one of the prison 
nuns told her that her children were in 
good health, Stanzani had the pious 
woman instantly dismissed. 

Linda’s letters to her mother begging 
for news of her children were not posted 
—they disappeared into the Cassa Nu- 
mero 4. But a perfectly harmless letter 
to Doctor Secchi was added to the in¬ 
dictment; and at the trial the prose¬ 
cutor stated that, during Linda’s im¬ 
prisonment, she had shown no interest 
in her children but only for her illicit 
love affair! ... A sweet state of justitia, 
eh, what? 

Stanzani’s methods during the whole 
investigation were a violation of the 
Italian Criminal Code. Not only did he 
put suggestive questions to the accused, 
but he used a threat of thirty years’ 
imprisonment to obtain a false statement 
from Linda’s maid, who, during the 
process, had a hysterical seizure. 

A friend of Tullio’s—a Doctor Pio 
Naldi—who had also been arrested, had, 
in a careless statement, weakened Tul¬ 
lio’s case. Later, he tried to commit 
suicide by opening an artery in his wrist. 
Stanzani immediately instructed the 
prison surgeon to give the half-conscious 
Naldi some camphor injections, and then 
continued the examination until the 
prisoner completely collapsed. 

Later in April Linda made this state¬ 
ment: “If I had not loved Doctor 

Secchi, what happened would never have 
taken place. It was a reawakening of 
my old love.” 

It was obvious, don’t y’know, that the 
unhappy lady referred to her relations 
with Doctor Secchi—the only crime 
of which she felt herself guilty—and a 
further question would have made this 
point clear. But Stanzani refused to 
put the question, and in his report he 
stated that Linda had confessed to hav¬ 
ing instigated the murder! 

Stanzani had already arrested seven 
persons, and accused them all of the 
murder—Tullio, Linda, Linda’s maid, 
Doctor Naldi, Ernesto Dalla, a friend of 
the Murri family, Dalla’s brother, Ric- 
cardo, and Professor Murri’s brother, 
Riccardo Murri, a well-known lawyer. 
And when Doctor Naldi inadvertently 
informed Stanzani of the episode of the 
curare, that sweet and humane judge 
added Doctor Secchi to the list. 

On concluding the investigation Stan¬ 
zani wrote a report of one hundred and 
twenty-two pages—the now famous 
“Resume”—one of the most fantastic 


parodies ever penned. In it his imagina¬ 
tion ran riot. 

He spoke of “insane aberrations” 
which had taken place in Linda’s room, 
although it had been shown that Doc¬ 
tor Secchi had been rather a brother 
and nurse to the ailing woman than a 
lover. He also stated that Linda had 
systematically slandered her husband 
and had taken him from his friends— 
statements without any basis in fact. 

But this was not all. In 1899 Doctor 
Secchi had stayed one day at San Remo, 
where the Murris were spending the 
summer, and Stanzani wrote in his re¬ 
port that Secchi had lived a considerable 
time with Linda there, despite the fact 
that the maid had testified that the only 
entrance to her mistress’ room was 
through Bonmartini’s. 

Linda’s letters to her husband, in 
which she remarked that their life to¬ 
gether was impossible since she could 
not pretend to a feeling she did not 
possess, were called typical examples of 
her dissimulation. A letter from Tullio 
to Linda consoling her and telling her 
that things would be better later on, was 
regarded by Stanzani as an open promise 
to murder Bonmartini! 

In 1901 Professor Murri wrote to Linda, 
who was then convalescing from an op¬ 
eration, that if she would behave her¬ 
self, she would soon recover; and Stan¬ 
zani deduced from this letter that the 
professor approved of the murder! 

Stanzani concluded that Linda was the 
most cunning liar and hypocrite that 
ever lived, and that for years she had 
primed Tullio for the murder of her 
husband. He even stated that Linda’s 
ailments were pure simulations, and that 
her doctors had been bribed by Professor 
Murri. 

This astounding document was given 
by Stanzani to the press for publication 
before the trial. The papers, itching for 
sensation, called Linda a “monster of 
cruelty,” and designated her a modern 
Lucrezia Borgia who had killed her hus¬ 
band merely to satisfy her sadistic im¬ 
pulses. 

Practically the only newspaper that 
ventured to protest against this cam¬ 
paign of hatred and libel was the Cor- 
riere della Sera, which published a series 
of articles by Ferrero, the famous his¬ 
torian. These articles endeavored to 
sift the mass of conflicting rumors and 
gossip and to arrive at a true and rea¬ 
sonable presentation of facts. 

It must be stated, Markham old dear, 
to the honor of the profession which 
j r ou so gracefully adorn, that the Italian 
law publications, without exception, 
condemned the proceedings and in¬ 
dorsed Ferrero’s point of view. 

Well, well! What could one expect 
in the way of fairness at such a trial? 
Even a change of venue from Bologna 
to Turin could not counteract the effects 
of Stanzani’s three-year campaign of 
slander. 

'-pHE trial opened in Turin in October, 
1 1904, but was interrupted two weeks 
later because several of the attorneys 
were candidates in the elections. The 
trial was reopened in February of 1905 
and lasted until late into the summer. 

Seventeen lawyers shared in the de¬ 
fense of Linda, Tullio, Doctor Secchi, 
the maid and Doctor Naldi. The case 
against the other three defendants had 
been dropped for lack of evidence—much 
i;g Stanzani’s disgust. 

Stanzani, by the bye, had demanded 
:hat the defendants be tried not only 
for murder, but for attempted murder 
by curare. The court, however, decided 
against this further complication—there¬ 
by demonstrating that even in this 
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infamous trial a faint ray of common 
sense penetrated the judicial darkness. 
Incidentally, four hundred and twenty 
witnesses were called to testify. 

The case against Tullio rested solely 
on his own confession: there was no 
corroboratory evidence. He admitted 
that he had gone to his brother-in-law 
at seven in the evening of August 
twenty-eighth; and that in the course of 
conversation Bonmartini had insulted 
both Linda and Professor Murri. Then, 
in a blind frenzy, he had attacked Bon¬ 
martini with a knife and killed him. 

Later Tullio changed his confession in 
order to exculpate his friend, Doctor 
Naldi, who had confessed to going with 
Tullio to Bonmartini’s apartment on the 
night of the murder. This second con¬ 
fession stated that the murder had taken 
place at midnight—which was undoubt¬ 
edly correct; for Tullio, after his arrival 
in Bologna, had gone to the theater and 
had been seen there by several witnesses. 

The prosecution, however, was deter¬ 
mined that not one of the defendants 
should escape, and, as it was known that 
Doctor Naldi had left Bologna at about 
seven o’clock that night, it clung to the 
claim that the murder had taken place 
before that hour. 

The case against the maid was equally 
unconvincing. She admitted she had 
procured the key to the Bonmartini 
apartment from Linda and had given it 
to Tullio; but no other evidence was 
brought against her. 

Doctor Secchi was accused of having 
urged Tullio to poison Bonmartini; and 
although no evidence was adduced to 
bear out this accusation, his relations 
with Linda were sufficient to turn the 
jury against him. 

The most astonishin’ phase of the 
trial was the case presented against 
Linda. Not one scintilla of tangible 
evidence could be brought against her; 
yet the prosecution was so intent on 
having her condemned that it built up 
its case on vague suspicions and rumors. 

Linda had written a letter to Tullio 
a few days before the murder, and, al¬ 
though this letter had been destroyed, 
the judges permitted the prosecution to 
state that in it she had begged Tullio 
to kill her husband. Also, the fact that 
Professor Murri was a freethinker was 
admitted as evidence against Linda! 

Throughout the trial the Italian press 
continued its systematic persecution of 


the defendants; and the Avvenire d’Italia 
spoke with touchin’ fervor of its right¬ 
eous crusade against “the atheistic gang 
of criminals.” 

On the last day of the trial the 
newspapers, in order to make sure of a 
verdict against the defendants, stated 
that Professor Murri had cashed a check 
for three hundred thousand lire with 
which to bribe the jury. And these 
newspaper articles were actually read 
to the jury by the presiding judge in 
his summing-up. 

Under the circumstances, the result of 
this tragic opera-bouffe was a foregone 
conclusion, although the savage severity 
of the sentences exceeded the fondest 
hopes of God’s good common people. 

Tullio and Doctor Naldi were both 
found guilty of premeditated murder, 
and each was sentenced to thirty years 
of solitary confinement. The poor half¬ 
witted maid was sentenced to seven 
years, and Doctor Secchi to ten years. 

Linda was found guilty of complicity 
in the murder by seven votes to five. 
Although the jury stated that the deed 
would have been committed without her 
participation, she received a sentence of 
ten years’ hard labor. 

Even the jury was aghast at this sen¬ 
tence and petitioned the judicial au¬ 
thorities to revise it. But nearly a year 
later the Appellate Court in Rome con¬ 
firmed all the sentences. 

With the characteristic inconsistency 
of the popular mind—a touchin’ eu¬ 
phemism!—the agitation in favor of the 
defendants now became as strong as the 
previous attacks against them had been. 
Indignant protest arose all over Europe. 
Baron Sonnino, the Italian prime min¬ 
ister, requested the King to exert his 
royal privilege of pardon, stating that 
the trial had been a mockery. 

A few weeks after the appeal in 1906 
Linda was pardoned, first under con¬ 
dition of exile, and in 1909 uncondi¬ 
tionally. Tullio was pardoned in 1919; 
and Doctor Naldi was freed the same 
year. Doctor Secchi died in prison; and 
the maid went insane a few days after 
her conviction and went to her Maker 
after her transference to an asylum. 

As an indication of the widespread in¬ 
dignation aroused by this judicial out¬ 
rage, it is interestin’ to note that in 1908 
an open letter was sent to Linda, ex¬ 
pressing the utmost horror of the vin¬ 
dictive prosecution of which she had 


been the victim, and assuring her of 
the senders’ belief in her innocence. 

This document, which has long since 
become one of the most famous histori¬ 
cal epistles of modern times, was signed 
by a truly amazin’ array of prominent 
men and women. The signatures in¬ 
cluded the names of Bjornstjerne Bjorn- 
son, Max Burckhard, Richard Dehmel, 
Gerhart Hauptmann, Julia Ward Howe, 
Ricarda Huch, Ellen Key, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Victor Margueritte, Hein¬ 
rich Mann, August Vermeylen, Auguste 
Wilbrandt-Baudius, Marie von Witte, 
and Madame Emile Zola . . . 

Permit me, my dear Markham, to add 
one titbit of gossip. Linda has married 
again and, I understand, is quite happy. 

When Vance had finished his narra¬ 
tive Markham commented: 

“The worst of it is that a similar in¬ 
justice might occur wherever a judge 
let his prejudices predominate.” 

Vance smiled sardonically. “And that 
would be almost anywhere—eh, what? 
‘The law is a ass—a idiot,’ as Mr. Bum¬ 
ble said. I’m rather in favor of the re¬ 
peal of all laws. A bit inconvenient, 
d’ye see; but I’m inclined to believe that 
more justice would result if each man 
were his own lawyer, judge and jury.” 

Markham ignored this heresy. “There’s 
a terrible irony in the Bonmartini af¬ 
fair,” he said meditatively. “Here was 
Tullio attempting to free his sister from 
one horror, only to plunge her and her 
family and friends into a greater horror.” 

“Irony—yes, yes.” Vance puffed a mo¬ 
ment on his cigaret. “But there can be 
irony in justice too ... Do you recall 
the Otto Eissler case a few years ago? 
What a grim affair it was!—a truly 
amazin’ crime. And how the ruthless 
gods sniggered during the whole of 
Eissler’s life! Oh, my aunt, what irony! 
—the irony of consumin’ weakness . . .” 

Vance did not tell us the story of Otto 
Eissler until nearly a month later, when 
a brief news dispatch from Europe men¬ 
tioned that Eissler, a broken old man, 
had been discharged from prison. 

And it is this story that I shall relate 
next month, as nearly in Vance’s own 
words as I am able. The poetic side of 
Vance’s cynicism came to the surface 
during his recital of those tragic events; 
and Markham and I were able to glimpse 
the deep humanitarianism which he so 
persistently kept hidden, and which only 
those who were close to him ever sensed. 
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and by the same lamentable and stupid 
token, insufficient guest-room accommo¬ 
dations on the upper floors. 

In the second place, and probably 
through scarcity of available supplies of 
domestic labor, it is staffed with West 
Indian colored bell-hops and porters and 
suchlike. The average West Indian bell¬ 
hop is slower than the Muir Glacier, 
and why an ever-bountiful and prodigal 
Creator gave him a head is a mystery to 
me, because he doesn’t wear a hat on it 
—at least not very often. What’s the big 
idea in having a thing that you never 
use? Well, nature is full of these mis¬ 
takes. 

But even so, and making all due ex¬ 
cuses and allowances for conditions 
which presumably are past controlling, 
I could see no good reason why the 
menu was short on the distinctive dishes 
of the country. 

All signs told us that we were in the 
very midriff of the hemispheric jungle 
belt. The verdure, the frequent and 
sudden torrential showers, the gayly 
painted birds, the humid heat that 


encompassed us when the sun was up, 
the soft, balmy sweetness that descended 
on the world after the sun went down— 
plenty of shoddy days they have down 
there but the nights are as velvet; all 
things and everything advertised the 
tropics. Naturally, the tourist would like 
to sample strange tropical dainties. The 
novelty of them would appeal to him 
and he might like the flavors. Many of 
those exotic fruits and those curious- 
looking vegetables are delicious. 

In the main, though, we were served 
such meals as we might have had in 
Grand Rapids or Topeka, while all the 
time the Panama City market a mile or 
so away abounded in what, to our eyes, 
were fascinating oddities. I counted on 
one stall five separate varieties of plan¬ 
tains and bananas and I was told that 
this assortment was by no means com¬ 
plete. I saw peculiar sea foods and 
land foods that were new to me—purple 
yams, for instance, and some huge knob¬ 
by black tubers and slick-skinned wild 
fruits of the mango family and one 
sweet-potato-looking vegetable of a 


prevalent palish hue that was streaked 
with flecks of heliotrope here and there. 

However, giving credit where credit is 
due, I must own up that under the 
shingled mansards of this hotel I made 
the acquaintance of the papaya. I met 
it there and immediately contracted an 
affection for it which lingers with me yet. 

Impious slanderers have dubbed it an 
edible gourd, which is a deliberate in¬ 
sult. It is a smooth-faced melonlike 
thing that grows on a tree. If it be of 
the papaw breed, as naturalists assert, 
only a sense of restraint deters me from 
referring to it as the heavy sugar papaw 
of the Southland. It is greenish or yel¬ 
lowish without, and within it is all sal¬ 
mon-pink meaty lusciousness and little, 
beady black seeds. 

Science may have its say about the 
papaya’s evolution and ancestry, but 
I prefer to appraise it according to a 
softer, more sentimental theory of my 
own. I claim it is a love-child. 

Once, long seons ago, beneath the ar¬ 
dent tropic moon, some lusty cantaloupe 
led astray a trusting sapodilla. Dear, 
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